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ABSTRACT 

Aware that children conceive of different types of 
trust, a study examined 60 children's conception of trust. The 
subjects comprised three age groups: 6-7 years old, 8-9 years old, 
and 10-11 years old. Each subject was interviewed on the basis of 
three stories. The stories depicted a hypothesized violation of trust 
in a moral context (lying), social-conventional context (dress code), 
and psychological context (helping a friend in time of psychological 
need). Each story presented a hypothetical situation in which the 
subject played a central role. Each story-trust interview included 
questions pertaining to the children's (1) evaluations and 
justifications of the rightness or wrongness of trust violations, (2) 
how trust can be reestablished after it is broken, (3) how trust 
helps maintain children's friendships, and (4) whether trust 
violations result in the victim having negative feelings toward the 
trust violator. Within each context it was examined whether, and if 
so how, each trust violation would lessen feelings of friendship. 
Results showed that moral and psychological trust, and not 
social-conventional trust, were qualities that comprised criteria by 
which the children maintained both intimate and casual friendships. 
In addition, moral trust, once violated, was more difficult to 
re-establish than social-conventional and psychological trust. A list 
of references, nine tables of data, samples of stories used in the 
interviews, descriptions of responses, and examples of each 
justification category are appended. (HOD) 
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Children's Ccxioeptlons of Trvst 

Peter H» Kahn, Jr* and Elliot l\irlel 
Ohlverslty of Callfomlay Berkeley 

Rotter (1980) has argued that people vbo trust are more likely to be bonestf 
tolerantt bappff and respectful of the rlc^ts of others* Urns Rotter's oonduslon 
(iMdi may not go far beyond oomnon sense) Is that parents and educators ou^t to 
encourage the development of trust In children* Tovard this end, an Initial step Is 
understanding how children conceive of trust* 

To date, only a few studies have examined children's developing conceptions of 
trust* For the most part, these studies (e*g*9 Selman, Jaquette, and Lavln, 1977; 
Rot«d)ergt 1980) have shown that children's conceptions of trust fora a unitary 
system, idiereln thou^t develops Axxn a concrete, egocentric orientation (e*g*t 
trusting a ft^lend not to break a toy) to a relational, perspective orientation (e*g*t 
trust In ft^lendshlp entails sharing secrets and supporting each other's Intimate and 
personal concerns)* 

The objective of this study was to examine the development of children's 
ooQceptlons of trust from the theoretical perspective of distinct ccmceptual domains 
(TUrlel, 19779 1983a, 1983b)* Three domains (systems of thou^^t that structure 
social knowledge) have been Identified: the moral, societal, and psychological* In 
brier, the moral domain has been defined as prescriptive Judgpients of Justice, 
rl^ts, and welfare; the societal domain as concepts of systems of social relations 
and organization (e*g*, social conventions); and the psychological domain as concepts 
of persons or psychological systems (TUrlel, 1983a)* 
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Baaed on this theoretical perapeotlvet it was hypothesized that in social 
relations children conceive of different types of trust ~ that is, have different 
types of interperacHial eq)ectations of one another — depending on the domain- 
specific context in irtiioh the interpersonal expectation is embedded. For instanccy 
it is possible that ^Mle children trust friends not to lie (moral trust), that such 
trust is conceptualized as obligatory in that all people ouc^t not to lie. 
CMnrerselyt iMle diildren may also trust ft*iends to provide emotional support 
(psychological trust) , tsmt trust may be conoeptualized as at least partly contingent 
on the specific relationship. Thus in this study we set out to examine children's 
0(Xiceptlons of trust in moral, social-conventional, and psychological contexts. 

Within each context, we were specifically interested in children's conceptions 
of trust regarding four main issues. The first conprised children's evaluations and 
Justifications of the ric^tness or wrongness of trust violations.. The second issue 
was concerned with how trust helps maintain children's friendships; the third issue 
with how trust can be re-established after it is broten; and the fourth issue with 
whether trust violations result in the victim having negative feelings toward the 
trust violator. Moreover, it was hypothesized that at least some conceptions of 
trust (e.g., trusting a friend to provide emotional support, as mentioned above) vary 
depending on the previous degree of intimacy in a friezidship. Thus, for all but the 
first issue (^ch focused minimally on the actors) conceptions of trust in two 
levels of friendships were investigated: trust in an intimate friendship and trust in 
a casual friendship. 

Nethoda and Data Source: 

Sixty subjects participated in this study. There were 20 children, half male, 
half female, in each of three age groups: 6-7 years old, 8-9 years old, and 10-11 
years old. Each subject was administered a semi-structured clinical Interview 
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lasting qpproxlMtely 40 mlnutea. The intenrlew oonslated of three stories. The 
stories depicted a hypothesized violation of trust in a moral context (lying), 
aooial-ooD?entiOQal context (dress code), and psychological context (helping a friend 
In tiw of pqrobologioal need). The consequences of the three trust Tiolatious were 
approxiMtely equal in ngnitude. The first group of thirty subjects received the 
stories in the fallowing order: noraly social-»conventional9 pqrcbological. For the 
second groiq) of thirty subjeotst the order nas reversed: psychological , social- 
conventionaly soral. 

Eax± story presented a hypothetical situation in irtiich the subject plays a 
oentrcl role (so as to personalize the story for subjects). The moral trust story 
depicts a friend telling the subject that he (or she for a fanale subject) left his 
lunch at home. The fWend aslcs if the subject would share his lunch. The subject 
agrees. Later in tho afternoon, the subject learns that his friend actually had his 
lunohy and had said he left it at home so he could get more food. Thus this story 
jets up and then violates the moral eaqpectation that one's friend will tell the 
truth. The social-conventional trust story depicts the subject inviting a ft^iend to 
a tanoy restaurant, in celebration of the subject's birthday. When the subject and 
his mother pick up the flriend on the way to the restaurant* they find that the ft^iend 
is going to wear blue Jeans and a torn woric shirt to the restaurant. This .tory sets 
up and then violates an eq)ectation that one's friend will adhere to conventional 
dress standards. Finallyy in the pi^chological trust story the subject is feeling 
sad, and so he goes over to a Ariend's house to play. Even thou^ the subject knows 
his friend likes to watch television on this particular day, he tells his ft^iend he 
is feeling sad and asks if he would play. The friend acknowledges that the subject 
is feeling sad but decides to watch television. This story sets up and then violates 
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the cjipeotatlon that a friend will forgo a personal pleasure In order to help another 
friend though an enotlonal dlffloulty. (See Appendix A for a oopy of each story.) 

Eaoh trust-story intervleir Included questions pertaining to the four major 
issues under investlgatioa The first issue OQop?ised subjects* Justifications for 
their evaluations of the ri^tness or vrongness of each trust violation. As in 
previous research (e«, Davidson, TUriel, and Black, 1983; Hucci and Nucci, 1982; 
Stetana, 1982), Justifications provide a basis for tapping the form of reasoning for 
dooain-specific events. It was expected that the different contexts of violations of 
trust would elicit different types of Justifications. To capture as adequately as 
possible subJect^s reasoning, subjects were probed for nultiple Justifications, all 
of iMch were later coded in analysis. The second issue, dealing with how trust 
helps nalnt4i1n friendships, was pursued by asking subjects two standard questions: 
whether the violation in each story would lessen feelings of friendship (1) with an 
intimate friend, and (2) with a casual friend. In addition, subjects' reasoning was 
systematically i»x)bed for each trust violation would or would not affect their 
relationship with their intimate friend. The third issue concerned the difficulties 
involved in re-establishing trust after it is broken. Subjects were posed with four 
more standard questions: irtiether trust could be restored throue^ (1) an intimate 
friend's ^logy, (2) a casual friend's i«)ology, (3) an intimate friend's explicit 
statement not to repeat the violation, and (4) a casual friend's explicit statement 
not to repeat the violatioa Finally, the fourth issue comprised subjects' 
evaluations and Justifications for whether they would have negative feelings toward a 
trust violator, and, if so (as it was hypothesized), i*ether those negative feelings 
would be greater for an intimate friend or casual friend, or the same for both types 
of friends. 
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Oodli« anA MlUhiUtir: 

A oodliig manual was derived from one half of the data (30 subjects total, ten 
subjects in each of the three age groups}* The coding manual was then used to code 
the other half of the data (the remaining 30 subjects)* The results were then 
ooabined for qualitative and statistical analyses* 

Three types of data were coded* First, Justifications were coded based on a 
^ten adcq)ted from Davidson et al* (1983)* (See Appendix B for sumnary definitions 
and examples of each Justification category*) Second, as part of Issue 2, subjects 
were probed for their reasons as to yltif a violation of trust would or would not 
lessen feelings of ft^iendship with an intimate ft'iend* The analysis of responses 
regarding subject's views towards relationships revealed what we refer to as 
relational orientati(»is* That is, these orientations reflect subject's central bases 
for defining friendship relations* (See Appendix C for sumnary definitions and 
exanples of each relational orientation* ) Finally, evaluative responses were coded 
based on their corresponding range* For instance, in questions concerned with 
idietber a trust violation would or would not lessen feelings of ft'iendshlp, negative 
("less intimate") and positive (''same") responses were elicited and thus ooded* 

Interjudge reliability was assessed by a second Judge coding 20 interviews* The 
second Judge was not aware of the subjects^ age or sex, or of the hypotheses of the 
study* The interviews were randomly selected trm the second group of 30 subjects* 
TWO methods were used to aaaeas interjudge reliability for subjects' Justifications 
of the rli^tness or wrongness of each trust violation* The first method assessed 
reliability for each Justification* This method resulted in 735 interjudge 
agreement* The seoond method examined reliability for each domain, collapsing the 
Justifications according to the domain in ^ch they were predominantly associated* 
This method resulted in B5% interjudge agreement* Reliability was assessed for the 
six standard evaluative questions mentioned earlier (pertaining to how each trust 
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violatlcm did or did not affect an intlnate and a casual friendship, and ^ther an 
apology or an eq>lioit statenent not to repeat the violation tvm an intimate and a 
casual ft'iend would re-establish trust). Interjudge reliability was 91|. In 
addition, interjudge reliability was Tf% for the relational orientations, and 97% for 
the specific evaluative question of whether the trust violation would negatively 
affect a casual ft*iendship nore, less, or the sane amount as an intimate fl'iendship. 

Baeulta; 

Tbe results are grouped according to the four issues listed above* 
Issue 1: JustifLcati<xis fbr evaluations of the rif^tness or wrongness of trust 
vlolatioa T^le 1 shows a tally of tbe Justifications used for each trust story. 
Results show that subjects predominately used different Justifications, depending on 
tbe story, to support their Judgnents of tAether the trust violation was all ri^t or 
not all ric^t. In the moral trust story, 99% of the Justifications conqprise four 
categories: fairness, obligation, maintaining or establishing relationships, 
welfare. In tbe social-conventional story, 9B% of the Justifications ooiq>rlse the 
three categories of custom or tradition, social discomfort, and personal choice. 
Finally, in the pqrchologlcal story, 97% of tbe Justifications conqprise the two 
categories of interpersonal emotional concern and personal choice. The only 
Justification that was substantially used fbr more than one story was the personal 
choice Justification, iMcb, as Just noted, was used for both the 80cial-*conventional 
and i;^chological trust story. 

Issuk^ Zi Ck>nceptions of bow trust helps maintain friendships. This issue was 
pursued by following .wo different approaches, each reported separately below. 

Approaoh 1: In the first approach, subjects were asked two standard 
questions: whether the violation in each story would lessen feelings of friendship 
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(1) vlth an Intlnate A?leiid, and (2) with a casual trlexA In general, thd results 
support the proposition that aoral and pqrobological trust, and not social 
oonvMtional trusti are qualities that oooprise criteria lAich children maintain 
both intiaate and casual A^iendships, 

IJable 2 presents the percent of subjects irtio would feel less intimate with an 
intimate friend after the violati<»s of trust in each domain-specific story. The 
results show that feelings of ft*iendship were diminished with an intimate friend for 
761 of the subjects after the violation in the moral story, for M% of the subjects 
after the violation in the social-conventional story, and for 76% of the subjects 
after the violation in the pflqrchological story. 

Thoue^ the results reported in T^le 2 are presented (for clarity) as if each 
category is Independent of one another, the categories comprise a repeated measure 
design, whicdi is reflected in the statistical analysis. Subjects* Judsaents were 
assigned an indicator code of 0 for Less Intimate and 1 for Same. The results were 
then analyzed using Cochran's A as a test of equality of correlated proportions. 
Eta-squared was used as the measure of association, thus providing the proportion of 
esqplained variance due to the different trust stories. In addition, a significant 
Cochran's A was followed with a post hoc analysis on the mean ranked scores of the 
three pairwise contrasts. Results showed a significant association between story 
type and response: ^2) = 54J(4, £ < .001. Eta-squared = A6. Two pairwise 
contrasts were significant. Moral to social-conventional: 2. s -6.39f £ < .001; and 
psychological to social-conventional: 2l = -6.39f Si < .001. These results support the 
inx>position that both moral and psychological trust are qualities by which children 
mRlntaln intimate friendships. 

Table 3 presents the percent of subjects yibo would feel less intimate with a 
casual flriend (to provide a contrast to the previous question ^ch had been posed in 
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the oontext of an Intlmte ft^leodship). TWo analyses vere performed: first, irtiether 
story type was significantly associated with subjects' trust Judgnents to lessen 
feeliOBft of intinaqr with a casual friend after each of the story violations; second, 
lAetber a diffsrmoe in the quality of a fl'iendship dianged subjects' feelings of 
intimcqr toward the ft^ieod viio coMitted the violation. 

As shoun in Table 3f subjects' feelings of fl'iendship diminished with a casual 
triwA for 771 of the subjects after the violation in the moral story, for yi% after 
the violation in the socialHxmvrational story, and for 6B$ after the violation in 
the p^fcdiological story. Statistical analysis showed a significant association 
between story type and re^mise: fi(2) s 23.11, p < .OOI. Bta^squared = .20. Two 
pairwise contrasts were significant. Moral to social-ccmventional: 1 s -437f Si < 
.001; and pqrcAiological to conventional: 1 = •*3.58, p < .005. These results support 
the proposition that both moral and psychological trust are qualities by ^ch 
(diildren mulntaln casual ft^iendohips. 

To answer idiether a difference in the quality of a friendship changed subjects' 
feelings of intimaoy toward the friend who oomnitted the violation, the results ftxxn 
T^le 3 were analyzed in relation to the results from Table 2. For each story type, 
a McNemar test was performed to determine if a significant change occurred in 
subjects' Judjpents idien the quality of the friendship changed from being intimate to 
casual. A significant change was found in only the social-oonventional story. 
X)f^(1) s 8.84t jbl < .005, eta-squared = .15. M% of the subjects would feel less 
intimate with an intimate friend after the violation in the social-KX)nventional 
story, ooiBpared to 371 who under the same conditions would feel less intimate with a 
casual friend. 

An examination of subjects' reasoning sheds li^t on this one significant 
finding. The majority of subjects Utio changed their Judgnsnts in the social- 
conventional story from not lessening feelings of friendship with an intimate friend 
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to lasaanlng faeliogs of ft^lMdahlp vlth a oasual trlmi «el|^ bow nuoh social 

dlaooBfbrt thsf vould tolarate against how mdx their ft^iand Mant to then. For 

aoooplat OQa aix-yaar old ohlld said: 

iHf Idnd of fl'imd would irop] because she was Just kind of a fl'iend, 
AND BOH DOBS 1B&T KAKB A DIFFBRENCB? A kind of a ft^iend is Just 
starting to be a ft^iend* Sbe^s not really a fl^iend yet. But a real 
friend is already a ft^ienl VHI VOQLD THE FmMD DROP JOST BBCAOSB 
nsr DRESSED FOOBLn Hell, I wouldn't really like it. HHT HOQLDIPT A 
BEST FKIEHD DBOP, 1HER? Ibqr algbt drop a tiny bit. OH DB. AND HHT 
HOOLD TBBT DROP? Hell, it's already a best ft^iend, so thqr wouldn't 
really drcpw I already really like her a lot. AND HHT HOOLD A KIND 
CP A FRIEND DROP? Because I don't really like her. 

For this child, as fbr others, the liaited benefits of ilntalnlng the previous 
degree of intiaa^ with a casual ft^lend did not outweii^ her dislike of the 
consequ enc e s of the violation. Thus while the social«<x>nventional story violation 
usually produced negative eaotlonal consequences (e^^, social disconfort), the 
violation diminished feelings of friendship aore with a casual friend than intinate 
flriend. This finding suggests that the interpersonal bond of a close friendship 
depends on other qualities than those expectations set up and violated in the social- 
conventional story. 

^»proaoh 2: To assess in more depth how trust helps maintain ft'iendship, a 
close examination was made of the form of subjects' reasoning for yitxy they would or 
would not feel less intimate with an intimate friend after each of the trust 
violations. Across all three stories, a conceptual progression was found. The 6-7- 
yeaiM>ld subjects mainly held a personal or phenomenal orientation. Tb$y based their 
Judgiaents on personal likes and dislikes (t^^ "[she wouldn't be ny very best friend 
anymore] because she was lying to me"), and/or on reiterating salient f^ots that 
define the violation (cfr, "[she would drop a bit] because she lied to me'O. The 8- 
9-*year-old subjects mainly held a magnitudinal orientation. They based their 
Jud0Bants on the number of times the friend coottitted the violation (e«, "she would 
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still be Mgr friend as long as ate didn't do it a lot of tlne^) and/or on tbe 

Mgaitude of tba oonaaquenoas of tbe Tiolatiom 

Be vould still be best trimO. Pd probably forget about it and it's 
a little thii^ But if be told a lie about sosetbing bigger. Like if be 
stole a clock Arcs or scaetbiog, tbat I vould be aad and be would 
drop a little. But tbat's not idiat baM)ened. 

Flnallyt the 10-11«year-old subjects bold aainly a relational wientatioa Tbey 

suw^^ted tbeir Jud^mts on tbe basis of bow tbe violation did or did not affect 

tbeir interpersonal relationsbips. For exaaple: 

I tbink be would drop a little biU iND VHT IS THAT? Hellt I wouldn't, 
after be lied to I wouldn't trust biit MHAT DO TOD MEAN HI TRUST? I 
wouldnFt rely m bla or bave aqrtbing to do with him as web. VHI IS 
THAT? Wellt because I don't play with people wbo lie. 

Tkble 4 sbows tbe percent of subjects in eacb dcmain-specifio story wbo beld 
each of tbe above conceptual <»*ientations. These results were analyzed using a one-* 
tailed Kendall's Tmx test for ordered qualitative variables (age and orientation). 
For eadi story, a significant association was found. In tbe noral story, Tbxx s 
L - 433f JBl < tOOI. In tbe social-ccmventional Btoty$ Tau & .30, 2. s 3.17, J2. < •OOl. 
And in tbe psychological story, Tau s Jl5, 2. & 5.04, sl < •OOl. Thus these results 
point to a developnental trend: in assessing violations of trust caused intimate 
friends, children's conceptions ^pear to develop f^cn a personal/phenomenal 
orientation to a nagnitudlnal orientation and finally to a relational orientatioa 

These results could be interpreted to support previous research (Selnan, et al., 
1977; Rotenberg, 1980) that sbows omoeptions of trust progressing from an egocentric 
to perspective state. Bowever, on the basis of Justification categories, subjects' 
reasoning about tbe different types of trust were found in this study to reflect 
underlying differences between dcaains. Thus it is our view that the aljnilarities 
across donains on tbe basis of conceptual orientations reflect iaomoridiic development 
within eacdi domain rather than a global intellectual shift from egocentrism to 
perspectivism. 
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Imam 3: Dlffloultles InTolved In re-^tabllshiog trust after it is Inxdcen. 
nils iMUo wa pursued tqr aakiiig subjeote four standard questions: idietber trust 
could be restored ttarouc^ (1) an Intimate A^lend's apology, (2) a casual friend's 
apolooTt (3) an Intimate ft'lend's explicit statement not to repeat the violation, and 
(4) a casual Ariend's explicit statemsnt not to repeat the violatioa In general, 
the results siqpport the proposition tbat moral trust is more difficult to re- 
establish than soclal«-conventlonal trust and psychological trust. 

(1) This question examined idiether trust could be restored tbrouc^ an intimate 
friend's apology. As shown in T^le 5, 23)1 of the subjects wuld re-establish moral 
trust after an intimate Ariend apologized, compared to 80$ ubo would re-establish 
social-conventional trust, and 55% idx> would re-establish psychological trust^i 

Subjects' Judgnents were assigned an indicator code of 0 for Would Not Itnist 
Again, 1 for Maybe THist Again, and 2 for Would Tmat Again. The results were 
analyzed using a FMedman test (iMch is an extension of Cochran's Q for more than 2 
dependent variables), and palrwlse post hoc contrasts on ranked means. Results 
showed a significant association between story type and response: X^p(2) s 26.91, J2. < 
.001, etSf-squared s J22. TWo palrwlse contrasts were significant. Moral to sodal- 
ccmventional: JZL = -^.16, £ < ^OOI; and moral to psgrchologlcal: Z, = -3*06, p < .01. 
Thus, in general, moral trust was more difficult to re-establish with an intimate 
friend by the means of an apology than was trust in a social-conventional or 
psychological context. 

(2) This question examined lAether trust could be restored throu^ a casual 
friend's apology. As shown in Table 6, only 7% of the subjects would re-establish 
moral trust after a casual ft^iend apologized, coiq;>ared to 5S% who would re-establish 
social-conventional trust, and 40| lAo would re-establish psychological trust. As in 
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the results to the i»revlou8 questlooy tbe striking result here is subjects* 
reluotanoe to re-establish moral trust. 

Statistical analysis shoved a significant association between story type and 
reqxMise: X^p(2) s 25«39f JBl < •001, eta-squared : ^3* TWo paimise contrasts were 
slgnifioanU Hotal to sooial-ccmventional: 2. » -4^, £ < ,001; and mDral to 
pqrobological: Z : -3^8t £ < J005. Taten together with the results from the 
previous questiont these results support the proposition that in casual and intisAte 
friendships noral trust is sore difficult to re-establish by means of an apology than 
either social-conventional or pqrobological trust. 

In reasoning about intimate and casual ft*iendshi;>s for the above two questions, 
subjects' reasons for their Judgnents follow similar patterns. These pattemst 
briefly statedt are as follows. In the moral trust story, subjects brought up two 
main concerns: (1) Tbqr would not believe tbe friend because they tbou^t the ft*iend 
may tridc then again, since they were already tridced once (cgi, "I wouldn't believe 
him, because he said it [lied] one time"); and (2) they would believe the ft*iend 
because they interpreted an qpology as meaning a proadae not to lie again, and the 
promise was believed. Subjects idx> were unsure lAether or not to trust the casual 
A^iend after an ^)ology often contrasted both of these concerns. 

In tbe social*conventional and psychological trust stearics, subjects often 
Justified their Judgiaents on tbe basis of two concerns. Subjects vlbo were unsure 
lAetber to rest<»re either social-conventional or psychological trust often eoqpbasized 
the personal choice aspect of tbe violation (e.g., "There is a ctonce she may not 
[play], because she may be trying to say 'I told you I wanted to watch TV^). None 
of tbe subjects in this category interpreted an apology as meaning a promise Oi^, 
"There Is a chance he wouldn't [dress nicely], because be didn't say be would."). On 
the other band, subjects Ubo would fully restore either social-conventional or 
pqrcbological trust often reasoned that an apology virtually means a promise not to 
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repeat the TlolatloDy and the q)ology ms believed (e^^, "Vhen you apologize, you 
say that you are aorry aod you don't do It again*)* 

(3) Thia que8tl<m exaaulr^ tAethei' trust oould be restored tbrou^ an Intimate 
ft*lend*8 explicit statenent not to repeat the vlolatloa As shewn In Table 7f 2k% of 
the subjects vould re-establish moral trust, conpared to B6% vho muld re-establish 
aoclal-oonventlonal trust, and 7M who wuld re-establish pqrchologlcal trust. 

Ibe results vere analyzed with a Friedman test. Results showed a significant 
association. ]^p(2) : 29«249 jbl < •001. Eta-squared : .27* Tkio paimlse contrasts 
were slgioifioant. Moral to social-conventional: 2. - -^.IS, £ < .001; and moral to 
pjqrdiological: 2. - ^JOOf ji < JOO^. These results (and subjects* correspcmdlng 
reasoning) parallel the results from the condition lAen the intimate fKend 
apologized instead of providing a statement not to repeat the violatloa In both 
oonditionsi subjects vere reluctant to re-establish moral trust with an intimate 
A^iend after that trust was violated. 

(4) This questicm examined lAether trust could be restored throu^ a casual 
ft'iend's explicit statement not to repeat the violatioa As shown in T^le 8, 151 of 
the subjects would re-establish moral trust, ccopared to 66% vibo would re-establish 
social-conventional trust, and k2% idx> would re-establish p^qrchological trust. 

Results showed a significant association between story type and response: X^p(2) 
s I8.2O9 a < .001 9 etfr-squared s .I?* TWo pairwise contrasts were significant. 
Horal to social-conventional: 2. = -4.229 H < •OOl; and moral to p^ohological: 2. = - 
2.62, SL< J05. These results parallel the results from the condition idien the casual 
Ariend apologizes. In both conditions (as in both conditions with an intimate 
A^iend) the striking ftature is subjects* reluctance to re-establish moral trust with 
a casual friend after that trust is violated. 
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Imm 4: This issue addressed the question of lAiether there would be negative 
feelings toMtrd a trust vlolatory and. If so (as it ms hypotbesized), idietber those 
mgitlve feelings would be greater for an Intimate friend or casual Arlend, or the 
saw for both types of fl^lends. Before explaining the rationale for the statistical 
analysis used on the results, it is necessary to delineate first the orientations 
that ooa|»*ise subjects' JiKlgpients. 

As shown in Table 9$ across all three stories 20t^35% of the &-7-yeai>old 
subjects said they would be aore upset with their casual fl^iend than intlmtte friend. 
On the wbolet these subjects based their Judgnants on their understanding that an 
Intlaate friend is nore i^Kxrtant than a casual ft^iend, and if they got upset with 
their intlntte friend, thqr would lose that ft^iendshlp. For exanple, one six-year^ 
old child said: 

[Moral story*] Hy best friend, I would say, "that's okay, it's all 
ri^t." But with the other Ariend, I would say ^pe, Pm not your 
fl^iend." HHI? Because that could be ny only friend. GOOD POINT. I 
HAD ONE PERSON TOL ME THAT THEI WOLD BE MORE UPSET HIIR A BEST 
FRZEHD BBCADSE THBT DIDN'T EXPECT A BEST FRIEND TO DO SOMEIEDIQ LIKE 
THAT* NHAT DO lOD THINK ABOUT VBAT THAT PERSON SAID? I thiidc it's 
good. WOULD XOU BE MORE UPSET VITH TOUR BEST FRIEND OR LESS UPSET? 
Less. BECAUSE? Because if she wasn't ny Ariend, I wouldn't have any 
ft*iends. 

The other dcednant Jud^nant 6»7-yea]>old subjects made was that thsy would be 
equally upset with their intlnate fMend and casual friend. These subjects usually 
based their Judgnants on their understanding that both A?iends had ocmnitted the same 
violation. 

[Moral st<»7*] It really wouldn't make any difference. HH7 IS IHAT? 
Because what be did was, it was the same thing lAat ny best friend and 
mr kind of a friend did. So it really wouldn't make any difference. 

In presenting the results to Issue 2, it was shown that 6-7 year olds mainly 

held a personal or pbenonanal orientation to tAether an intimate friend would lessen 

in intinaqr after each trust violation. These two components of this orientation can 

help eq)laln the 6-7-year-olds' Judgnents regarding with vtoom they would be more 
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xxpseU Recall that the first ooopooent, a personal orlentatioDf Is characterized by 
Judgments based on personal likes and dislikes (etfr, ^H^ecause I really wanted to 
play with bin," "because he did something I don't like")* It is this same 
orientation of personal desires (combined with the assessment that getting mad at a 
friend entails losing that ft*iend) that helps explain subjects* Jixlgment to be more 
upset wiUi the casual fk^iend: Based on personal dosireSf subjects would not want to 
lose a best friend* 

The ts/toooA ooafpoxiBatf a phenomenal orientation, is cdiaracterized by Judgments 
based on reiterating salimt facts that define the violation ie^f "Because she lied 
to mst" "because he didtft do aiqrthing to me"). Similarly, in explaining their 
Judgments for yUay they would be equally upset with an intimate and casual friend, 
subjects reiterated the salient feature of the specific acticm (eg., "Because Uhat 
he did waSf it was the same thing itot iqy best friend and loy kind of a friend did"). 
Subjects focused on a description of \ibst occurred or ^t should have occurred as a 
basis for their Judgment. 

Approxlfflately 50% of the subjects in the second ag^ group of 8-9 year oldSf and 
20% of the 10-11 year olds, made similar Judgments supported by similar reasons as 
those of the youngest group. Bowevery approximately kQ% of the 8-9 year oldSf and 
70% of the 10-11 year olds, said they would be more upset with their intimate friend 
because they had not e^^ected the intimate friend to comnit the violation. For 
example: 

[9 years old.] Probably my best friend. Because I least expected him to 
do it. Because he was iqy best friend than another friend, I HAD ANOTHER 
PERSON SAT THAT THEY WODLD BE UPSET VTUB BOTH OF THEM THE SAME AMOUNT 
BECAUSE THE! BOTH DID THE SAME THINGS VHAT DO YOU THINK ABOUT THAT? I 
think it's a difference of opinion. Becausey like I said, my best friend 
is least expected to do it. 

[11 years old.] Yeah, because you would be losing a lot more with your 
best friend who you always hang around with and always trust and always 
like. With your kind of a friend Ubo you probably don't always play 
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around with and yx)u probably don't always trust. And you probably don't 
always think about bar as sooeone tdx) you can go to. 

Tbeae examples of reasoning can be characterized by a relational orientation in 
that subjects coordinated the effect of the violation with interpersonal concepts. 
That is, the violaticm was Judged not <m the basis of a personal preference against 
or a description of the violation (a personal or phenomenal orientation), but on an 
expectation derived from understanding the attitudes and responsibilities of ft^iends 
of varying intlaacy. 

It is suggested, then, that two orientations towards relationships can 
characterize the fonn of reasoning found in the three possible Judgments to the 
question of with lAom subjects would be more upset. A personal or [Aiencmenal 
orientati<xi characterizes the Judgp»nt to be either more upset with the casual ft^iend 
or equally upset with both the casual and intimate friend. A relational orientation 
characterizes the Judgment to be more upset with the intimate ft'iend. 

Because two categories Ckuisual friend" and "upset the same with both'*) can be 
characterized by the same orientation (personal/iAienooienal), both categories were 
grouped before statistically analyzing the results. On the basis of age, this 
oombined group was then compared with the group of subjects ytbo said they would be 
more upset with their intimate friend. Kendall's Tau for ordered qualitative 
variables was used on each of the three stories. Since previous research (e.g., 
Damon, 1977; Selman, 1977; TUriel, 1983b) has established that children develop an 
increasing level of sophistication in their social reasoning (althouf^ the 
theoretical model of this increase is debated), a one->tailed test for significance 
was used. Results showed a significant association between age and Judgment in all 
three stories. In the moral story, Tau = -.38, 1 = «1.75, jl < .04. In the social- 
conventional story^ Tau = -.42, 1 = -1.68, jbl < .05. Finally, in the psychological 
story, Tau = -54, 1 s -2*48, n < .007. These results establish that the younger 
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subjeots vould be more upset with a casual friend or equally upset with a casual 
friend axxl inttnate fMend, ^le the older subjects would be more upset with an 
Intimate friend. 

OntiolMioo* 

Children's conceptions of trust were examined in what were hypothesized to be 
three distinct social contexts: moral, social-conventional t and psychological. 
Within each ccmtextt it was examined whethery and if so how, eact trust violation 
would lessen feelings of friendship. This issue was systematically examined by 
asking subjectsi in the context of both an intimate and casual friendship, (a) 
whether the friend would still be Just as good a fTiend after the trust violation, 
(b) whether trust could be restored throue^ the friend's apologyt and (c) i^ther 
trust could be restored throu^ the friend's explicit statement not to repeat the 
Yiolatioa In general, the results show two major findings. First, moral and 
psychological trust, and not social conventional trust, are qualities that comprise 
criteria by irtiich children maintain both intimate and casual friendships. And, 
second, once violated, moral trust is more difficult to re-establish than social- 
ccnventional and psychological trust. It is perhaps because of the obligatory nature 
of moral trust (i.e., a person ouc^t not to lie) that such a violation appears to 
undermine a friendship to such a large degree. 

While subjects differentiated the moral and psychological contexts of trust, the 
nature and extent of this distinction requires further investigation In one regard, 
the poycbological context did t^ \ibat we have referred to as psychological reasoning 
(e.gi, a recognition of the internal states of another and the legitimacy of personal 
choices). At the same time, however, subjects conceptualized the psychological 
context as entailing a welfare (moral) component. It may be that the psychological 
story t€4)ped both psychological concepts and moral reasoning bearing on the 
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obll^atloQ to help a trieai In need of emotional support. 

Homver, there are two potentially Iniportant dlfferenoes between the type of 
reaaonlng aK>lled to the moral trust story and that applied to the psychological 
trust story. Whereas the perceived obligation not to deceive another vas regarded as 
non-ooDtlQgenty the obligation to provide emotional support may be viewed as 
contingent on the prior existence of a relationship between the persons involved. In 
addition! the former entailed the avoidance of a harmful act (lying)f and the latter 
entailed taking action to help someone in need. Flirther research is need to clarify 
dlfferenoes and similarities between concepts of contingent and noxHoontingent moral 
obligations, as well as of acts of emission and connisslon. 

Mwtliwil Bplioatioiis: TWo eclucatlonal implications follow readily trom the 
results of this study* Firsti in promoting trust in childreni an inductive method 
(where adults point out to children the results of their actions) could profit by 
hi^lll^ting to children the Justifications that children often find persuasive in 
reasoning about trust violations. For ezanpley in encouraging a child to be 
trustworthy irtiile borrowing other people's belongings (moral trust), one could point 
out to the child that one ou£^t to return the belonging on time for otherwise the 
child unfairly has the belonging ^le the rij^tful owner does not have the belonging 
(a fairness Justification). An adult could also, tAen fi4)proprlatet point out that 
the other persooFs well-being nay be harmed lu his or her no longer having the 
belonging (a welfare Justifloatlcm). (For instance, if one fails to return a book to 
a friend in time for the ft*lend to study for an exam, the friend's welfare may be 
hurt by the oonsequenoes of a lower exam score.) Conversely, in encouraging a child 
to be trustworthy in terms of helping ft^iends when they feel sad (psychological 
trust), one oould point out that lAlle the act "oay not be something the child must do 
(a personal choice Justification), still it would make the other child feel a lot 
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better (an Interpersonal emotional concern Justification), In other words, 
Justincatloos that nap on to specific kinds of trust events will likely be most 
efficient in allowing the child to recot^inlze and assess for him or herself the 
features and consequences of a trust event and trust violatioa 

A second educaticml Implication follows trm the progressicm found in subjects* 
orientations toward defining friendship relations. Recall that 6-7-yearM>ld subjects 
mainly held a personal or p hen omenal orientatiosu Ihey based their Judgpmts on 
personal likes and dislikes and/or on reiterating salient facts that define the 
violatioa The 8-*9-yearK)ld subjects mainly held a nagnitudinal orientation. They 
based their Judgaents on the number of times the friend committed the violation 
and/or on the magnitude of the consequences of the violation. Finally, the KKII 
year-old subjects mainly held a relational orientatioa They supported their 
Jud0Knts on the basis of how the violation did or did not affect their interpersonal 
relationships, tfe suggest that as children get older, they should be encouraged to 
recognize how a trust violation affects each relationship from the perspectives of 
all people involved, not simply from their own perspective or by assessing the 
magnitude of the oonsequences of the violation. 
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Table ^. Tally of Justification Categories Used for Each Donaln-Specific Trvst 
Story. (N s 60. Some subjects gave multiple Justifications: all Justifications were 
coded for each subject.) 

THist Story 



Justification Category Moral Social-conventional Psychological 



Appeal to Fairness 24 0 0 

Obligation 23 0 0 

Maintain or Establishing 14 0 1 
Relationships 

Other*s Physical Welfare 8 0 0 

Custom or tradition 0 31 1 

Social Discomfort 0 26 1 

Personal Coice 0 22 39 

Interpersonal Bnotional 1 2 48 
Concern 
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Table 2: Peroent of Subjects Who Hould Feel Less Intlnate with an Intlnate Friend 
After the Violation of Thist in Each Donain-Specifio Story (Repeated Measure Design). 

Story 



Judgment 


Moral 


Soolal-oonventlonal 


Psydiologioal 




n « 59 


n a 59 


n » 59 


Less Intioate 


76 


17 


76 


SaiBB 


24 


83 


24 



Table 3: Peroent of Subjects liho Would Feel Less Intinate with a Casual Friend After 
the Violation in Each DoiiiaiD-;^)eoiflc Story (Repeated Measure Design). 

Story 



JudsDsnt Moral Sodal-comrentional Psychological 

nr57 ns57 ns57 



Less IntinBte 77 


37 


68 


Same 23 


63 


32 



24 



23 



Tible 4: IVqportlonate Use of Conoeptual Orientations bf Different Age Groups in 
Iieq)0Dae to Vbether an Intlaate Frimi Would Lessen in Intimaqr After the Moral Thist 
Violation. 



Moral Story 



GOQMDtUAl 

Orientatloo 


6-7 
n s 19 


8-9 
n B 18 


10-11 

n s 20 


Fsraonal or 

rtwrtcninl 


90 


28 


10 


MigDltudlnal 


5 


33 


15 


Belatlonal 


5 


39 


75 




Soalal-Conventional Story 








Age 




Conceptual 
OrisDtatlon 


6-7 
n s 17 


8-9 
n 8 17 


10-11 
n s 19 


Peraooal or 
FbeDonraal 


71 


24 


11 


MagDitudlnal 


12 


35 


26 


Belatlonal 


18 


41 


63 






Psyobologioal Story 








Age 




Conceptual 
Orientation 


6-7 
n s 20 


8-9 

n s 20 


10-11 

n s 20 


Peraooal or 
FbenoBMnal 


90 


35 


0 


Magnitudlnal 


5 


15 


5 


Relational 


5 


50 


95 
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TW^le 5: Percent of Subjects With Vhon an kpology Re-^tabllabed Trust With an 
InttHate friwA After the Violation In Each Donaln-^^peclfic Story (Repeated Measure 







Story 






Moral 

n s 60 


Soclal<KX«veDtlonal 
n : 60 


Psyohologioal 
n s 60 


llould Thiat 


23 


80 


55 


Ihybe THist 
Agtdn 


42 


18 


30 


Hbuld Hot 
Thist Again 


35 


2 


15 



Table 6: Percent of Subjects With Hbon an Apology Re-^tabllsbed TtVBt With a Casual 
friend After the Violation in Each Dooaln-Speclflc Storj (Repeated Measure Design). 







Story 




Judffnent 


Moral 
n = 55 


Social<KX>nventional 
n s 55 


Psychological 
n = 55 


Would Thiat 
Aeain 


7 


56 


40 


Maybe Tmat 
Again 


55 


40 


53 


Would Not 
tnxat Again 


38 


4 


7 
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Table 7: Feroent of Subjects With Vbom an Explicit Statement Not to Repeat the 
Violation Re-established Tlrust With an Intimate Friend After the Violation in Each 
DoDBin-Specific Story (Repeated Measure Design). 







Story 




Judgpient 


Moral 
n = 55 


Soclal-ooQventlonal 
n = 55 


Psychological 
n s 55 


Would Itvot 


24 


86 


71 


Maybe Tmat 
ilgain 


58 


13 


26 


Would Not 
Trust Again 


18 


2 


4 



Table 8: Percent of Subjects With Nbom an Explicit Statement Not to 
Repeat the Violation Re-established Trust With a Casual Ft^iend After the 
Violation in Each Domain-^)ecific Story (Repeated Measure Design). 







Story 




Judgment 


Moral 
n = 53 


Social-conventional 
n = 53 


Psycbological 
n = 53 


Would Tivat 
Again 


15 


66 


42 


Maybe Thist 


53 


23 


32 


Wbuld Not 
TruBt Again 


32 


11 


26 
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Table 9: Peroent of Subjects by Age GhxHip Vho Would be More Dpset With an Intlioate 
FY'leDd or Casual Friend After the Violation in Each DoiDain-Speclfic Story (Repeated 
Measure Design). 



Story 



Judgpent 


Moral 
D s 20 


Social-Conventional 
n s 20 


Psychological 
n s 20 


6-7 Year-Old-Subjeots 


Intinate Fl^lend 


5 


0 


15 


Casual Friend 


35 


30 


20 


Upaet the Sane 
Vltb Both 


60 


65 


60 


Not Upset 


0 


5 


5 


8-9-TeaivOld Subjects 


IntiiBte n*lend 


45 


40 


40 


Casual Friend 


15 


10 


20 


l^t the Sane 
Vltb Both 


35 


35 


35 


Not Dpset 


5 


15 


5 


10-11-Iear-Old Subjects 


Intimate Friend 


80 


50 


85 


Casual Friend 


10 


5 


10 


Upaet the Sane 
Vltb Both 


10 


20 


5 


Not Dpset 


0 


25 


0 
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Appendix A 
Cooplete Trust Stories 

Moral Tmmt Story 

Let's suppose tbat during Ixanchtiine one of your friends told you that he left 
his lunch at bone. He asks you to share your luncflu So, you go ahead and share your 
lunoh with hiflw Later In the BttervooHf you find out that he really had his lundi 
with him after all. He Just told you he dldtft have his luncAi so be could g^t a»re 
food. 



Let's pretend that your birthday Is toncHTOH. Your bob said that she wuld take 
you and a ft^lend of yours to the fanciest and aost expensive restaurant in toiou So, 
you call a triwif and he Is haspf to go witii you to such a fancy restaurant. The 
next day ooaas, vhlcdi Is your blrtbday, and you aixl your mm go to pldc your 
A*lend on the vay to the restaurant. When you get to his bouse, you find that be Is 
dressed In blue Jeans and a torn uoric shirt, and tbat he Is going to wear these 
clothes to the restaurant. 



Let's say tbat one afternoon you are feeling really sad. And so you vant very 
nudi to play iiltb your best A*lend. Now, It bi4V)ens that your trleai likes vatcMng 
television on this aftemocm. And be likes watdilng television wore than be likes to 
play. Even tbou^ you know this, you go over to his bouse. Tou tell bin you are 
feeling sad and tbat you would like to play vlth bla. Okay. Now be tells you that 
evtti thouc^ you are feeling sad, be Is going to keep watdiing televlsl<»u 
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Appendix B 

Descriptions and Exaiqples of Each Justification Category 



Appeal to ndLmess 

Appeal to malnt^atnins a balance of rii^ts between persons. 

[Moral Story] It wouldn't be fair to me. Because be would have more food and I 
would have less. And we would be even if be Just kept bis mouth shut. I think 
he was being greedy. Too greedy.... Be was lyings HGH? Welly he said he left 
his Ixwct at bene and he ended up having his lunch. And I had less. WHAT'S 
WRONB WHB LTING? It's unfair. It's not nice. WHAT^S UNFAIR ABOUT IT? Itaat's 
a good question. It's not fair to the person you lie to. 

[Moral Story] And then he has bis Aai lunch and a half. And it Just wouldn't 
be fair. 

TP. (Qi^)z 

[Moral Story] I would get less lunch and he would get much more. And he really 
had bis lundu He like tocdc advantage of me. HOW DID HE TAKE ADVANTAGE OP YOD? 
Wellt like when be said he didn't have it when he really did. WHAT'S WRONS WITH 
TAKDIG ADVANTAGE? Because it's sort of like dieating in a game or something. 
AND WHAT'S WRONG WUH THAT? Well, it is sort of Just wrong, because you get 
more and the other perscm gets less. And really you Just deserve the same 
amount. WEU^ LEPS SAT THAT PERSON TOLD TOO "OT WAS OKAY FOR ME TO LIE SINCE I 
WAS HDNBRT." DOBS THAT MAKE LYING RIGHT? W^ll, not really. Because he could 
have Just gotten more food, if he had it at home. Instead of using iqy lunch. 
WAS IHE PERSON LYING TO YOU IN THIS STORY? Yeah. BOW EXACTLY? Well he said he 
dldtf t have his lunch and he did. WBLL, ARE THERE TIMES WHEN LYING IS OKkYI 
Wellt when it's okay, I wouldn't really call it lying. CAN YOD GIVE ME AN 
EXAMPLE? JJaoL Like if qy sister says ^ want to biqr something, can I use some 
of your money." And I didn't really want her to use it, I could say ^ didn't 
have any." Sinoe it's not her money, I could say "oo^ aoy time. I don't think 
it would really be lying. HOW ABOUT IN THIS STORY. IS IT AN OKAY TIME TO LIE? 
This is a different time. 

In these exanpleSt subjects refer to maintaining a balance of rl^ts between 
themselves and their friend. For exanplct TCL says "It is sort of Just wrong, 
because you get more and the other person gets less. And really you Just deserve the 
same amount." Notice that vlbm TYL gives an example of ^en lying would be okay, be 
still bases bis Judgment on a concept of fairness (e.&, "it's not her money")* 
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Moreover, that TXL provides a situation Ubere lying would be okay, demonstrates that 
TIL does not believe lying is alwasrs woog but wons within the particular context of 
the noral trust story. 



Otter's Rvaioal MtHtun 

^peal to the physical interest of persons other than the actor: 
^111:31: 

[Moral Story. In response to viby lying is unfair.] Because I don*t have 
lun(du And Pll be hungry for the rest of the day. 

[Moral Story] WHAT'S WRONG WITH LIINB? Well, it's like taking away part of my 
luncb.«. I Dli^t have been hungry. And I didn't get to eat. 



XntorperaooBl n»tioaal Ooooern 

Appeal to the lack of emotional concern for persons other than the actor. 

[Poycbologlcal Story] I don't think it was. Because it would make ae feel bad 
that all be wants to do is watch television..^ WBLL, I HAD CHILD TELL ME 
THAT IT WAS OKAY FOR HIM TO WATCH TQ^ISIQN BECAUSE HE HAS A RIGHT TO WATCH TV 
IF HE WANTS Ta WHAT DO TOO THINK ABOUT THAT? I don't think it would be that 
good. It would make the other person feel bad. And the friend really wants to 
play with him. And he's got nothing to do. 

GIG flOilO^i 

[Psychological Story] Na Cause he wasn't considering my feelings. He wasn't 
caring for somebody. DO YOU THINK HE HAS A RIGHT TO WATCH TV IF HE WANTS TO? 
Yes, he does. But he should care for other people's feelings. 

ANN (10;?)i 

[pQycbological Story] No. BECAUSE? Because she didn't care if I was sad or I 
was happy or I was mad. WBX, DO YOU THINK IT WAS ALRICOIT FOR HER TO WATCH TV? 
No. BECAUSE? I wasn't happy. And I wanted somebody to talk with me and play 
with me 80 I could be hapvv again. But she wouldn't do that because she was too 
interested in herselfM^ It's not nice. 
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These subjects Judged the wrongness of the psychological story violation on the 
basis that it caused or at least maintained their emotional unhappiness* 



CustoB or TMltloo 

Appeal to social customs and traditions. 

[Social-Conventional Story] She should have at least put on a nice pair of 
pants. Wmr SHODLD SHE? Hellt if it's a birthday, you usually don't wear a torn 
up shirt. Like Vm going to the chess chaii«>ionship at Oxford, and I*m not in 
old blue Jeans. IN THIS STORY, VHkVS WIQNG KITH IT? It's Just sort of like a 
custoo. Or naybe not that but it's a special occasion for a birthday. And on a 
special occasion most people get dressed up. 

ANN! 

[Social-Conventional Story] !^ Not at all. BECAUSE? Because ve were going 
to a real good restaui*ant. And I told her that. And I would expect her to get 
dressed up a little bit. BECAUSE? Because it's a good restaurant and you are 
supposed to be dressed nicely in a good restaurant. I mean, you could wear blue 
Jeans and a torn up work shirt to McDonald's, or sonething like that. But not 
to the finest restaurant in town. 

These subjects based their Judgments on an appeal to custom and tradition (e.g», 
"It's Just sort of like a custom. Or maybe not that but it's a special occasion for 
a birthday. And on a special occasion most people get dressed up"). 



FBraooBl Cboioe 

Appeal to individual preferences or prerogatives, and to Individual preferences 
and prerogatives that are Juxtaposed with contrary statements. 
DAI flltO^: 

[Social-Conventional Story] No, I wouldn't mind. WHY WOULDN'T YOU MIND? 
Because it's not really a big deal. BECAUSE? Because clothes are clothes. 

[Psychological Story] Well, yeah, she can do what ever she wants. She can 
watch TV if she wants. And she doesn't have to play with me. 
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[Psycbologlcal Story] Well, I mean, it seems if that's ylbat be wants to do, he 
should have a rlc^t to do it. He should feel like you are feeling sort of down 
and help pick you up. NELL, THEN, WAS IT OKAY FOR HIM TO SAY THAT? Hun. It 
seeas lite he oould have thou^t differently. But it's his mind, his body. He 
can do lAat he wants with it, sort of. He oould }iave thou^t more of Ubat you 
were feeling. 

BEN*s statement illustrates the personal choice Justification ("it's his mind, his 
body, be can do what he wants with it'') that is Juxtaposed with that of interpersonal 
emotional concern could have thou^t more of irtiat you were feelingf). 



Mifntalning or KstaWlifclfg Belatlmwhlpe 

Appeal to maintaining or establishing personal relationships. 

[Moral Story] It's not honest. You have to be honest, especially if you are 
good friends. AND WHY IS IT IMPORTANT FOR GOOD FRIENDS TO EE HONEST? So you 
can keep friends. 

jMlfilll: 

[Moral Story] No. I think she should have Just asked for it. WHAT WASN'T 
RIGHT ABOUT IT? Well, she should have told the truth. (KAY. WHAT'S WRONQ WITH 
NOT TELLING THE TRDIH? Well, you're not going to get fMends like that, if you 
don't tell the truth and they find out« 



Sooial Diaoomftort 

i^peal to subject feeling social discomfort. 

[Social-Conventional Story] Yeah. Everyone probably would be wearing fanqy 
clothes. And you would feel embarrassed that you came with somebody. WHAT DO 
YOU MEAN BY EMBARRASSED? Itam. Like you would feel bad that you came with 
somebody vlbo was wearing those not fancy clothes. And you should have told her 
that she was wearing those not fanoy clothes. And you should have told her that 
sh:. should have worn nice clothes. 

WES f8g2) ! 

[Social-Conventional Story] No. WHY? Because all the other, umm, he would be 
the only one that's not dressed fanqy. (XAY. WHAT'S WRONS WITH THAT? He might 
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get enbarrassed. PMple mie^t start lau^iing at him. 
Ibese subjects efqAtaslzed that the violation caused tbem social disooofort: usually 
enbarrassnenU This Justification is to be distinguished f^cn ttiat of interpersonal 
emotional conoem in irtiioh subjects focused on the emotional hurt ~ rather than 
social discomfort ~ that resulted trooi the violation. 

Ohllgitlop 

Appeal to a priori obligations or duties between persons, including those of 
personal conscience and future trust* 
MAT (921): 

[Moral Story] Well, it's okay but he will be feeling guilty after a lAile for 
doing it probably. Wff HOQLD HE FEQ. GDILTI? Sometimes like Mti&n I do 
something Pm not supposed to do, I feel a little guilty after doing it. 

PAR (726)2 

[Moral Story] VBAT*S VRONG WITH LYINB? Well, if somRthtng is really in^ortant, 
the person, if she told a lie, then the person can't. Like if it was in a war 
and they asked when the people will be bombing, and they said rif^t now and it 
was really later. GOOD POINT. BDT WAS THIS LIKE A WAS, LIKE A DANSEROOS 
SITDAnON? No. SO, THEH, WHAT'S WRONG WITH LYING IN THIS SITUATION? Well, 
nobody could believe you. Like ylben something is really true, no one will 
believe you, because they know you are a liar. 

These subjects Justified their Judgnents on the basis of personal conscience 
("he will be feeling guilty*) and future trust ("like ^Aen something is really true, 
no one will believe you, because they know you are a liar"). Both types of 
references emphasize an appeal to a priori obligations. 
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Appendix C 

Relational Orientations and Description of Responses 



QrleDtatlon Description of Orientation 

(Sainple Responses In Parentheses) 



Judgnents based on personal likes and 
dislikes and/or on reiterating salient facts 
P^sonal or that define the violation (•Because be did 

I^encoenal something I don't like"; "Because she lied 

to me"; ^^Sb» lltes to wear theoP; •Because 
If she was ngr best ft'lendt I wouldn't drop 
her"; ••Because I wanted bin to play with 
me"; "Because be didn't do aqything to me"). 



Judgments based on the number of times the 
friend had comBltted the violation and/or on 
the magnitude of the consequences of the 
MEkgnitudinal violation (•^ would still be hqt friend as 

long as she didn't do it a lot of times"; 
•Uke if he stole a clocdc trm me, or 
scmethlngy then I would be mad and he would 
drop a little, but that's not lAat 
hcy>pened"; "It's nothing really"). 



Judgments based on the ways the violation 
did or did not affect Interpersonal 
relationships ("After he lied to me, I 
Relational wouldn't trust hlnP'; "All those years of 

being friends and stuff, trtiy let it go away 
in one day"; •fBecause she didn't think about 
anybody but herself"; "Vause th^y weren't 
feeling for you \imt you thou^t th^y ml^t 
be feeling for you"; "Then I couldn't trust 
her"\ 
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